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ABSTRACT 

The course described here offers conputer-hased 
instruction (CB1> in the history of the Russian literary language. It 
is designed to follow an introductory CPI Slavic course. The object 
of the coarse is to introduce graduate students in Russian literature 
to the types of changes that language in general, and Russian 
literary language in particular, undergoes in tise and to discuss how 
these changes vary over a large territory. The aost inportant single 
liaitation of the CBI system is the speed of presentation of the 
saterials to the student, which prohibits the asking of questions. In 
addition, the course saterial itself presents certain llaitatlons in 
that there are historical gaps in InftXBatlon availability, aaking 
prograaiing difficult. The CBI portiors of this course were offered 
for the first tlae to a class of five students during the spring 
quarter of 1973. On the final examination students were tested on: 
(1) subjects that had been lectured rn and relirforced by 
supplesentary reading; (2) subjects that had been lectured on and 
reinforced by CBI material; (3) subjects about which they had only 
read; and (ft) CBI material not reinforced by lectures. The result;, 
demonstrated that the material presented in the CBI/lecture 
combination was absorbed the best, and generally the performance of 
the students was better than in th? previous class, which had 
depended on lectures and reading alone. &s a final assessment, it is 
concluded that the CBI material is pedagoglcally sound. Sample 
portions of the programmed lessons and tests are provided. 
(iuthor/LG) 
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TOWARD A COMPUTER- RASET.. .X)UR3E I!^ TKE HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN LITERARY lANGUAGE^ 
Richard Gchupbach 
Stanford University 

Slavic 212, The History of the Russian Literary Language, is deolgned 
as a sequel to Professor Joseph A. Van Campen's computer-based Slavic 211, 
Introduction to Old Church Slavonic and Early Russian Texts. Computer- 
based instruction (CBl) portions of Slavic 212 were offered for the first 
time d\.iring the spring quarter of 1915. 

1, The Students 

Four of the five students enrolled in Slavic 212 had completed 
Slavic 211 during the previous quarter and were thus familiar with CBI. 
The fifth had studied Old Church Slavonic (OCG) at another institution 
and had to familiarize herself with the system during the early part of 
the coui-se. All five students were primarily interested in Russian 
literature; as expected, "--h-^y were •^croevn'st disoriented at first because 
the subject matter of Slavic .-.'12 has ci > more with linguistics than 
literature, per se. However, as the student? progressed, this became 
less of a problem. 

2. Technical Aspects of \|B1_ 

This material is covered in oonciaerable detail in Van Campen (1975^ 

pp. 2-8). 

■^The research d^^r bribed in this r->pDrt. was supported by the Stanford 
University Progress Funi and Nat-or.al S-:-:n-e Foundation Grant NSPGJ-U^iJX. 



5. The Oc'jrse 



The naTiiire of the CBI system employed and the subject matter of 
Slavic Lit: place certain lin;i tut ions on what can and what cannot be 
prof;rainmed> Moreover, this year was the Instructor's first experience 
v'th CBI and thus, somewhat modest goals were set at the outset • For 
these reasons, CBI was, and, for the present at least, must remain 
coupled with lectures for the teachin^^ of the history of Russian. How- 
ever, as 1 will show below, the role of the Instructor • •. lecturer will 
be relatively minor In winter quarter 197^, v'hen the re . '^ed course is 
offered* 

The object of Slavic 212 is to introduce graduate students in Russian 
literature to the types of changes that language in general, and the 
Russian literary language In particular, undergoes in time, and to dis- 
cuss how these changes vary over a large territory. In order to demon- 
strate this, I deal with the following subject matter: 

1. 'reneral thonretical material on the effect of the passage of 
time O!: Ir r-guir^o. ; 

w* Old Hu'Di^a^'in (Oi\)^ oy which tc^im is meant spoken and written 
FaiGPlan of the ter:th and eleventh centuries; 

$. diar*f^e'7 ufjdertj:one T;y CR ac a remilt of internal, evolutionary 

processes; 

The nat^^e of the intoractji on of OP and DCS in the formation of 
the Fussian literary languafje; 

An£vlyols of repreper^tative textc from various periods up to and 
ir.clMdir.r thc^ sevo: .^c'^r.^n rf'^r:t^vrw 
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Certain of the a>-eas to be covered ai-e readily amenable to program- 
ming for CEL. For example, since the teaching pro^^am itself was designed 
for lan^age instruction, it was most ►'•fficient in teaching OR. Moreover, 
since CCD and OR represent no more than dialects of the san?e language, I 
was able to draw on the material in Slavic 211 as a basis for instruction 
in the morphology of OR, Five such lessons, on the noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive, nianeral, and verb, were drawn up (see Appendix I), In addition to 
this material there ie an introductory lesson on the differences between 
the OCTj and OR orthographies. The design of these lessons is straight- 
forward and the system is employed, albeit without audio, largely in the 
manner for which it was designed. 

In addition to these lessons, two were composed that concern histor- 
ical differences between the OR and 0C3 phonologies and syllable struc- 
ture. Last, three le^ssons were drawn up that deal with evolutionary 
chan^^e in OR and Medieval Russian. These five were u^.ed to test the 
efficacy of a language- teaching system for the teaching of language 
history f^ee Appendix II). 

0.. Limitations Intrinsic to the System 

One of the major differences between language and historical mate- 
rial ir that the former permits the use of short description and query 
that, in turn, elicit short and completely predictable answers, whereas 
in teachint: history more extensive lecturing is required, and the answers 
to the questions, far from a single predictable word, or perhaps two, 
became quite complicated and can be expressed in a variety of ways. 
With respect to description or lecturing, the most important, single 
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limitation imposed by the cystern is the speed of the Model 55 teletype, 
i*e.^ the speed of presentation or ihe material to the student. 

At IC characters per se^or.d, expansive lecturirig must be kept to fiLn 
absolute tnir.imum^ As a rule of thunb it was decided that, in order to 
maintain the students^ attention, no more than six 70- character lines 
(less than 90 wordc) should be pretentod to the^ student without involving 
him dire':*t3y In the instruction^ i.e*, -^itxiout asking him a question* 
note that these fev words must contain the question asked as well as the 
lect^iire n^Deriai. Within these limits it vr?.^ found tha^ a substantial 
portion of material on selected topics having to do with evolutionary 
chan^^e in C:\ could be successfully prof?raii:med* Howe^ver, material on 
the complexiLies of interaction of 003 with OH and general material on 
thi? nature of language change could not be pror>rat2inied due to the speed 
of the teletypes. 

"ile problem of the students' answers is annoying, but not crucial* 
The teaching: pro^rr^iim cannot analye an aiiJ^wer: it can only match it 
d^^ainft the s^zvxviiZ of oY.rv:vctefZ that the instr-uctor Has pros^ammed as 
^eir.r: ^':*or^rc^'* ir, lor ii.f?tnnccs the !ir:5Wf^r to a quection happens to 
be ''V^th C'-r:^-.-.y'' '^^d the J7tuaent -^ites "XlVth century" or "iHh cent.", 
^tc . , -.he resrx^.^e i£ treate i at: \rroT:^r> Tlius, sinc^- all anijwers must be 
predetermmei, hertvy reliance on multiple-choice and true-false responses 
ir required. 

• 1^'inii tat ions Intr inn ic tjo tho Material 

7ne limJtationr. imposed by the material Itnelf, particularly given 
the bounds of the system^ t^re ir. many casen ';orj3.i ierac.l(^* I-'iirst, the 
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historical record of the language is not complete; not everything of 
interest or importance was recorded or otherwise preserved. Thus there 
are factual gaps in many arguments, and, most regrettably, similar ^ps 
are occasionally found in the logic of scane historical linguists. In a 
normal classrocsn situation these factors create only minor problems; 
however, in developing material for C^" they can take on crucial impor- 
tance * 

In teaching a language using CEI a basic, deductive logic can be 
employed that is quite simple, for example: 

In grammatical situation X, forms of set Y behave 

in a certain Z manner. 
Form A belongs to set Y. 

Therefore, in situation X, form A behaves In a 
Z manner. 

Such an argument is convincing, and as we pointed out above, questions 
based on it elicit short, predictable answers, e.g., 

Q: In what manner does A beha\-e in situation X? 

A: Z. 

However, when discussing language change, given that a ccnplete 
argument can be found and that ^he logic employed in describing the 
change is unfla\«d, we find that that change normally occurs in such 
a way that a given language item will come under a variety of influences 
in a given period. Which, if any, of these influences will have a last- 
ing effect on the fora is often difficult, if at all possible, to predict 
a priori. 'tTius, if we are discussing a given process and wish to follow 
its activity over a large number of forms and a considerable expanse of 
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tlme^ tiv: niunoM- r^V examf le*? that will 3how t.he yvocesc^ in It'? 'iraro' 
form will tend to bt^ ^.-mt'll. Ye^. ttii-: pxiviiy of lo^ar and presentation 
ir^ eo-ential rinje the ?tudenv ::^nnot .>t3p tne computer and ask a quee- 
ti:>n The logic and pvotzr^^'^-^ion of the explanation must not be merely 
ro\md: it murt be inescapable* Note further that vhile the prese it sub- 
ject matter 1*=^ limrulstic in nature, oar studentij' demesne is literature* 
Thur Vorcea out. of familiar ^:.\nvo\indin^^ , r^he/ require especially clear 
ext >:^iti.in while they familiarize tnem-rlvrS with lin^istic processes 
and te r m 1 n .^i . 

Once a lop.lcAl and sequential thread of an argument is found, lesser 
comp-itinr, proces^en can be described as corollaries to it* However, the 
time and effort that go into winnowing large amounts of historical infor- 
mal* ion i-^ c oHiilaerable (see Appendix III). 

!h^* eflVct 3f all th'i.^e limitations, those iri:;rini?ic to the system 
•1? well ai* to the material, was to put con*5iderable demands upon the time 
of !ni:*:ructor anu Profe^^or ^'^n ■'lampen^ without, who've £^enerous help 
"h'' m-^^-'tria^ \ yil:i nor have been pr^pdirea, :'urtherm::r ; , there were certain 
^^l-tn^-nt' of "h- jOLjri.-e nhat ? imply couli no^ l.-; pro.^r *-imiri-^d * Nonetheless, 
tni"- r .jnm^r [ expect ^ .> j:r :»p,ram "he rtr^rrr-ining changer •Lhat occurred in 
r.^.e ^'.i- r-'M * ^.^ro'U\n fift^^enth cenV^L" i-^p j * 'rrUn represents the 

ri-L iT--*. Av^Y^ oi ihh^ntTir-^> iuinnfT the wri-trn history of the language* 
Kift- \ nth'-c^ntury hu'^^ian ir> rurpri.sinf^ly 'modern* in form, at least in 
:ompari^on witr* ten* . «nt*ury OP. 

\t. -^aait.! )n ^o ^hi"- new material, 1 am organ iz/int^ ji conv^-ulent mf.-anr 
Df r»ro9er-tin/ *:'^.<i'*' for ^ncily i'? on tne teletype. V/i*n *.hi? new ma'^.erial 
fjlx r.w:.*r,hirir. of /la^i. IIL: will be compiter tailed* Tr.e only remainin?^ 



material to be covered independenoly in the leetui^es will be the intrica- 
cies of the interaction of OCS and OR and general material on the nature 
of lanfJiuage change in time and space. The demands put upon the instruc- 
tor's time with this arrangement will be minor. 

The implementation of the above assumes no changes in the present 
system. Given a faster teaching apparatus, most, if not all, of the re- 
maining material could be programmed. But this may not be necessary. 
The use of canparatively slow hardware, while limiting the progremming of 
certain material, requires a clarity and brevity of exposition and a de- 
gree of involvement of the student that is not likely to be achieved where 
its existence is not made imperative by circumstances. Moreover, even if 
the entire course could be programmed, a certain amount of the instructor's 
participation would be required for fielding questions and providing moral 
support for the students. 

6. Student Reaction 

The students' reaction to the programmed material and to the course 
as a whole has been favorable (see Appendix IV). There were sane preliminary 
complaints, but by the third week of the quarter, perliaps not coincidentally 
after the rains stopped, the students became much more at ease with the 
lessons and the system and the material. After they finished the CBl 
section of the counse, one 2-hDur class section was given over to comments 
on the pro^ammed instruction. Scsne very valuable suggestions were made: 
a glossary of all the terminology employed should be prepared, certain 
sections of one or tvo lessons could be made more clear, etc. But it 
was generally conceded that CBl was very helpful: its def^ree of 
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organisation was singled out for praise > as was the fact that the material 
could be gone over, in private^ as many times as the student wished^ 

Student complaints had to do with various subjects: frustration at 
dealing with a preprogrammed machine instead of a presumably more flexible 
human beings Occasionally the teletype would type one line on top of another. 
Students were somewhat put out at having to walk all the way over to the 
Institute for MaJiematical Studies in the Social Sciences, particularly 
during': the rains. While one assumes that the students read the material, 
think about it, decide how to answer, and then type the answer, apparently 
this is not always so» The cognitive processes can be short-circuited to 
the extent that the visual stimulus of the teletype printout is etnswered 
not by a thought, but merely by a digital response • In other wordS;, the 
answer to tne question "What is the locative singular ending of the noun 
XXXXX?" is not ''the phoneme/ grapheme^ Y/' but merely 'Vight little finger 
to the lower row*" The suggested solution was to include a quiz at the 
end of every lesson: this prospect will help maintain the students' fuli 
attention throughout the lesson* Last^ a ratner curious and somewhat 
disturbing circujnc tance arose with least two of the studentc: rather 
than learn the material on the teletype, they world take a lesson and 
answer somewhat carelessly, without jOTiplete concentration* The primary 
object f^eemed to be merely to get a printout of the lesson material to be 
studied, not as ZBl^ but as a text at hone* Note, these students performed 
as well as the others on the final examination* 
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7. Results of the Final Examination 

The res^slts of the final examination (see Appendix V) were encour- 
ar.ivr,* !-:ollan^e on CBI freed me to take up a Wade ranp;e of subjects that 
I normally would have - ttle or no time for during the nonprogrammed 
course. On the final examination the students were tested on subjects 
that I had lectured on and for which there was supplementary reading, on 
sutc.ects about which they had only read, on subjects about which I had 
lectured and for which there was additional CBI material, and last, on 
CBI material that was not reinforced by lecture material. The students 
emer^red strongest with regard to the lecture/ CBI combination; they were 
also very strong on the material that was presented as CBI alone. The fact 
that they were able to absorb rather involved linp^istic arguments that 
had been presented on the computer 'ilone was most encouraging, % overall 
view of their performance is that, all thin^r^s being equal, they learned 
more and with .^reater ease than did last year's class, which depended on 
ny lectxires and the reading, alone. 

The grades awarded for the course were two A's, two A-'s, and one B. 

8. Assessment 

I was somewhat skeptical of the project when I began. I thought 
that by working, diligently and by copin?: imaginatively with every problem, 
I might be able to design the covrse material in such a way that the stu- 
dents would not lose anythi. : for having been made the subjects of an 
experiment. 

The result? ox-eeded these modec-t expectations. The rigorous re- 
organization of the materjal renuired for the dcr-ign of CBI served to 
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benefit student and Instructor well. But more importantly, student 
evalu«itlonr of the course material and the results of the final examination 
showed very .'learly that the CBI approach to the mat':»rlal thus far pro- 
grammed iG pedagogically sound: it may even represent an improvement over 
last year'r. lecture format. 

The limitations intrinsic to the subject matter combined with those 
of the syr.tcm are such that I do not envision the programming of the 
entire coMrne and the effective elimination of the instructor. But I 
thin'K that thl? is just a? well for a vari'^ty of reasons: 

1. Clasp meetings with the Instructor serve as an important forum 
for comments, questions, and complaints about the CBI. 

2, The forced reliance of the system on precomposed answers allows 
the student no exorci?': cf creativity: knowledge comes to be almost a 
conditionea reflex. It is only in the inter chan^.'-? of a discussion group 
that the material may be c.-xpanded upon, tree ed in an 'organic manner. 

f.. ■Vi'.i^ scope of the CBI material is inflexible: what is In the lesson 
ic- vhar Ic to learned — no more, no less* Non'^theless, the basic, fac- 
tual :or'- of tr.K zo^xts^^ remains the r-ame from year to year. It i& this 
m£>-terlal that na& been programmed alreaay, or will be finished this sum- 
m<^r. In addition to tnl5, thr -sx^rcines Invol-.'r.ng text analysis should 
not require ch%ing». Tn? existence of this bacic corpus and its avail- 
ablli'.y to the student cn an on-call bar>ir, will nerve to drastically 
?ut the amount of time re:iuire5 of the instructor of the course. 

Finally, anothr.r bonus gained from the progr^tmming of Old Church 
olavoni: and part c: tn-? Hir.tory of the Rur.nian Lit-rary Language is the 
er.tabllr.hment of ':t 'ccxrnn library' that can be consulted by studentn. 

10 
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Experience has taught ub that, regardless of mode of teaching, students 
quickly forget OCS and OR; extensive review is necessary before the Ph.D. 
general examinations in this area. CBI in OCS and OR will be available 
to these students largely at their convenience for review. This material 
by itself should be an effective preparation for the students in this 
area. We will soon have an opportunity to test this supposition, since 
foizr of our graduate students are preparing to take general examinations 
In the near future. All four have requested use of the CBI material in 
Slavic 211 and 212 for review. 
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Van (Tampen, J. A computer - based introduction to the moi-phology; of Old 
Church Slavonic . Tech. Hep. No. ^Ct?. otani'ord, Calif.: Institute 
for Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, Stanford University, 

19T5. 
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APPENDIX I 



Sample portions of Lessons 75'^ and 7'>8, 
pronoun and verb morpholof^y, respectively. 
Note; The student types the answer, here 
provided, in the spaces set off by underline 
marks. 



BCG 755 

TE THE PRONOUM 

^WE HAVE ALREAny f^OTE 0 THE MFFEREMCE BETWEEN THE OCS 
ANDORUS NOn 1ST SING PRN. OCS HAS 

LR ^un^ 

TE THE ORUS FORf^ HAS 

A, IMXTIAL A 
E, PROTHETIC JOO 

SR -E*. 

TE THE ORUS XST SING PRM IS 

n noteTia was ALSO common. 

IN THE DAT-LOC OF THE 2M0 PERS SING AN^ THE REFLEXIVE 
PRN, WHERE OCS HAD 'E ORUS HAD 0 . 
GIVE THE ORUS FORM OF OCS TE6* 

TE "gIvNhE ORUS DAT-LOC REFLEX PRN 

TE "nOTeT the OCS FORMS ALSO OCCURRED IN ORUS. 

IF OCS HAD 'E' FOR ORUS '0 ' AS ABOVE ANO IF THE OCS 
FORM OF THE DAT-LOC OF THE 1ST PERS SING PRN WAS MbH%. 
THEM WE CONCLUDE THAT THE ORUS FORM WAS 
LR «M^H^, 

TE NOTE, MbM^ WAS ALSO COMMON. 

ORUS FORMS ARE ATTESTED IN WHICH THE FINAL % OF THE 
DAT-LOC OCCURRED ALSO IN THE ACC-GEN. THUS TE6S, 

CE6* COULD *?E 

A, DAT LOG INST 
E, OAT LOC ACC GEN 
SR -E. 

TE GIVEN THE ABSENSE OF NASALS IN ORUS, LIST THE 

FORMS OF OCS 
to MA MA 

TF HOWEVErT even THOUGH A IS WRITTEN, THE ORUS V IS 

NOT NASAL, IT IS A FRONTED 
SR A 

TE GIVE THE ORUS FORMS OF OCS 

LR CA «CA« 

LR TA «TA^ 

LR M^HOI« .MIHOIO^ 

LR C050Ift .C050IO« 
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It 


NOH 


lAn, 


lA 


It 


ACC 




MA 


It 


GEN 


HE HE 




Lt 


LOC 


fflHS 




It 


INST 


M%HOIO 




It 


DAT 


rriHS, 


m 


RST 









TE THE PARAMGt^ Or THE 1ST AW!) 2N0 SIMG PR» IS — FIU iN 

THE 2ND PERS 

1ST PERS 2N0 PERS 

-T\I. 

-TE6E^» .TA. 
.TE5E. 
-T06*. 
.TOgOXO. 
•T06V, -TM^ 

TE THE 1ST PLUR OCS HAS DATIVE 

LR ^Aft^_ 
TE 2»D PERS 

LR J^tVh^ 

TE ORUS HAS THESE, BUT H^I , B%1 RE ALSO POSS. 

THUS ORUS H^I CAN BE 

A» OAT 

E, OAT ACC 
SR E— 

TE IF ORUS B1.I CAN BE OAT AND CC, THEN ALL ITS POSSIBILITIES 

ARE 
A, DAT ACC 

E, NOH DAT ACC 
SR E 

TE the" REMAINING FORMS ARE THE SAME IN BOTH DIAL'S, 

THEREFORE, THE PARADIGM OF THE 1ST AND 2ND PERS PLUR 
PRN IS — FILL IN THE 2ND PERS 

1ST PERS 2ND PERS 



LE 


NOM 


Mil 


«.B^I- 


LE 


ACC 


HAC^» H^I 


^BAC%., .R^x. 


LE 


GEN 


HAC% 


-BACV.. 


LE 


LOC 


HAC^ 


~BAC^. 


LE 


INST 


HA MM 


«BAMM_ 


LE 


OAT 


HAM^, H^I 


.BAM^., -B^I« 


TE 


THE 1ST 


AND 2ND DUAL 


IS — FILL IN THE 






1ST PERS 


2ND PERS 


LE 


NOM 




-BA^ 


LE 


ACC 


HA 


-BA^ 


LE 


6-L 


HAIO 


*BAIO« 


LE 


I-O 


HAMA 


«BAMA^ 


RST 


# 







THS LESSON CONTINUES 
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RUS7»8 
8£G 

n 



IR 



LK 

re 

T£ 
IH 

K- 

n 



RST 
TE 



LR 
U 
TE 

IR 
IR 

TE 



758 

THE VERB 

THE ORUS A»D OCS VErBS ARE SIMlAR* THEy ^ 
HAVE THE SAME TE»SEs. PARTICIPLES. ^MOODS, "G* BuT 
kS ELSEWHEREt THERE IS SOME DIFFERENCE Id THE FORM 
THAT CERTAIN EMDINQS TAKE. tfE ALREAD/ KNOW THAT 
OCS A CORRESPONDS TO ORUS 

oy«. 

ON THE PHONOLOGICAL LEV EL OCS A EQUALS ORUS 

i5o5£VER, IN THE NOUN AND ADJ, ON THE MORPHOLOtilCAL L^V^L 
OCS A CAN GIVE ORUS 

Im'^THE verb, however* OCS A ALWA/S QlVES OKUS A. 

REMEMBER ALSO THE REFLEXEs OF ORIGINAL C PLUS JOD. 
THUS WHERE OCS HAS BHXfla. ORUS HAS 

BVt Moy 

GIVE THE ORUS FORM OF OCS xOMAA 

^owoy^ 

MOiilH ..MOHH^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE it! IN OCS REPRESENTS 
«iJT« 

WHILE IN ORUS WBOyTb IT REPRESENTS 

IN ADDITION TO THEsE CORRESPONDENCES. 
IN THE PRES TENSE ^ ^ 

WHERE OCS HAS -T^ IN THE >RD PERS ORUS 
HAS -Tbt GIVE THE ORUS FORM OF OCS 
HECET^ .HECETb- 
BMAHTl .BUflMTb- 
HECAT^ .HECOyTb^ 
SMAAT^ .^AATb. 

• 

THE ONLy OTHER ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE IN THE PREs 
IS IN THE DUAL. WHERE OCS HAS SEPARATE 2ND AND >RD 
PERS. ORU<? DOES MOT. E.G.. OCS HAS 2mD PEoc 
8A BEfl.ETA^ 

AMI) THIRD PERS OH^ BEA..ETE. 

BUT ORUS HAS THE 2N0 PERS FORM IN BOTH THE 2nO AND 
THIRD PERS. THUS WE HAVE ORUS 
BA a£a.ETA^ 
OHA BEA^ETA. 

THE REMAINING FORMS ARE THE SAME IN BOTH DUl's. THUS 
THE PRES TENSE BEA- IS 



LR 



SING 

IA3^ BEA^oy^ 
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DUAL 

OHA BEA^CTA. 
PtUR 

nM BEA»EM%^ 
B^i dC A. ETE- 
OHM BEO^OyTb^ 

NOTE, THE THIRD SlaM AMD PLU? ALSO OCCURRED 
WITHOUT FINAL -Tb» THUS, THEX, MASC, ARE 
LEAOXt^' COULD BE AS ABOVE OR 

OHM BEAOy. 
"^HE leads' COULD BE AS ABOVE, OR 

GIVEN ^^UMFORESEEM DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ORUS AMD OCS 
OTHER TENSES, 0H^ BEAE COULD BE 
A, PRES OR XnPERF 
E, PRES OR AORIST 

THE 1ST SXNQ OF AN X-STEH, E.S., mmtA Is 

THIRD PLUR IS 
>MOMTb« 
THUS WE HAVE 

SING 

IA31 mA^IO* 

Tll MO/l«MlllM« 

OHO HOA^MTb. 

DUAL 

BS KO/I^MBB. 
BA nO/J«llTA« 
OHt MO/I.WTA. 

PLUR 

Hi>i r10A.Mrt^« 

B^I HOA^MTE-. 
OH^I KOA^ATb. 

WHAT 00 you SUPPOSE THE THIRD 51 KG OF AATH Is In ORuS? 
I 

^AACTb- 



TE*^ Ie have -Tb IM THE ATHEHATICS AUSO. 

T£* THE REMAIMISQ FORMS ARE THE SAHE IN BOTH DIALS. 
CONJUGATE AATM I» ORUS 

SING 

tR IA3% JiAHb- 

UR TT»l .flACM, 

LR OHO J&ACTb. 

\t DUAL 
LR -ilABK- 

LR BA .ilACTA^ 

LR OH A «/IACTA. 

TE PLUR 

LR W^I -flAH^^ 

LR B^l .flACTE« 

LR OHA .AAAATb. 

RST 

THE X^SSSOM CONTINUES 
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Ttus content of the elewn lessons prograaaned iS! 

751. Orthography, the differences between the OCS and OR phonologies 
and the respective vn*itlng systems. 

752. Pleophony, the ccaicept of rising sonority and the difference 
between its effect on so-called 'tort' groups in OR and OCS where 
metathesis occurs. 

75 >. Syllabic synharmonism, the causes of the various 'palatalizations* 
and their different effects in OR and OCS. 

75l|-. The noxm, OR noun morphology as opposed to that of OCS. 

755. The pronoun, OR pronoun morpholep as opposed to that of OCS. 

756. The adjective, OR adjecti*^ and participial morphology as opposed 
to that of OCS. 

757. The numeral, OR n^imeral morphology exid. syntax as opposed to that 
of OCS. 

758. The verb, OR verb morphology as opposed to that of OCS. 

759. The fall of the *Jers', the loss of the reduced vowels and its 
effects upon OR j^onology and morphology. 

760. The loss of the dual, the effects of the loss of the 
singuldr/dual/p3.ural grammatical distinction upon OR morphology 
and numeral syntax. 

761. Changes in the declension system, the change from a declension 
system based on a variety of declension types to a system based 
on grammatical gender; the rise of the category of animation. 



APPE33DIX III 

Sample portions of Lessons 759 and 760, the 
fall of the 'jers* and the loss of the dual^ 
respectively* Note the considerable increase 
In the aino\jnt of narration and miilti pie-choice > 
true-false, etc., questions as opposed to the 
material in Lessons 755 and 758 (Appendix !)• 



org 

T£ Vi THE EARUPST OCS TEXTS THE 'JERS' OR REDUCED VOWELS 

A.'aEARLy DISTINGUISHED 
E, LOST IM CERTAIN POSITIONS 
SR t 

TE "whereas, in EAm-IEST ORUS % AND b WERE RETAINED 
EVEN AT WORD-END, E.G., THE M-N INST SING AND 
OAT PLUR ENDED IN A 
A, VOWEL 
E, CONSONANT 

SR —A 

TE EVENTUALLy THE JERS FELL IN ORUS AS THEY HAD IN OCS. 

THIS HAPPENED IN DIFFERENT ORUS DIAL S AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. IT SEEMS TO HAVE STARTED IN THE SOUTH IN 
THE XITH CENT AW) TO HAVE SPREAD THROUGHOUT ORUS 
By THE XIIITH CENT. 

T OR 4> , NOT ALL JERS 'FELL' OR CFASED TO BE PRN-CD. 
SR T 

TE SOME BECAME FULL V'S. ^ 

IF E IS TO 0 AS b IS TO ^ , AND IF STRONG b 

GAVE E , THEN STRONG T> GAVE 

SR 0 

TE ""rule for vocalization VERSUS LOSS OF THE JERS. 

GIVEN A SUCCESSION OF SYLLABLES CONTAINING JERS, 
THEN. COUNTING FROM THE RIGHT, EVERY ODD-NUMBERED JER 
IS WEAK, EVERY EVEN JER IS STRONG. ANY JER IN A SYLL 
PRECEDING A SYLL WITH A FULL V IS WEAK. STRESSED JERS 

TYPE "^X^^ AFTER EACH WEAK AND C AFTER EACH STRONG JER, 
S R 6 b JC J> b«.C«Bb J<«HO 

LE THIS GIVES „5P£BH0«. 

SR C^J(.HA 
LE THIS GIVES «CHA«, 

TF WEAK JERS WERE NOT PRN D, THUS THEY WERE NORMALLY 

NOT WRITTEN. HOWEVER, WEAK \ WAS RETAINED ORTHOGRAPHIC ALLY 
AT WORD-END. 

LE THUS C%H% GIVES .COHl.. 

LE /rVB^ GIVES ./K)5^^ 

LE /tbBT» GIVES ./<E9^«, ETC. 

TE WEAK b WAS WRITTEN IN CERTAIN POSITIONS. ALWAYS AT WORD-END. 
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Lt THUS, flbHb Gives «flEHb« 

Lt iaHA3b GIVES .KHA3b. 

Tr WEAK b WAS RETAINED RfTWEEM TWO C'S WHERE THE LEFTMOST 

OF THE C'S REMAINED SHARPED, 
It COyflbBA GIVES «C0yflb6A. 

It BUT fibHE GIVES -.fiHE.. 

TE b WAS RETAINED, ALTHOUGH IT WAS WEAK, WHERE IT OCCURRED 

BEFORE A V. THUS PRE-FALL ^CBUHblA BECAME 



LR ^CBMHblA^ 

TE NOTE, THE RETENTION OF b IS PARTICUARL/ 

COMHON AFTER A. 
It THUS »03/lOKO/lbWK^ GIVES «KO/lOKO/lbWKl_, 

TE BOTH JERS ARE WEAK, I. , NOT PRW'CD, BUT WERE 

WRITTEN, NONETHELESS* 

RST 

TE THERE ARE EXCEPTIONS TO THE VOCALIZATION RULE, SOME 

INVOLVE ANALOG/ WITH OTHER FORMS, E»6», nCKA GIVES 
LR •flCKA^ , , 

TE AND EVENTUALLy TCKA, UKA WITH THE 0EVOICIN6 OF 0 

BEFORE VOICELESS 's', 
HOWEVER, STRESSED JERS ARE STRONG, THUS, IN THE ACC SING 
OF mKA THE STRESS MOVES TO THE 1ST S/LL, CF. , BOllA » 
BO'fiy. 

TE THUS, THE JER IN fllCKOy WAS 

A, STRONG 

E , WEAK 
S R A 

LE "/llbCKOy DEVELOPS TO «ilOCKOy„, 

TE WHEREAS, ASSIST N6 NO 0EV0ICIN6 OF THE 'd', THE OAT SING 

LE DEVELOPED TO »1ICK*«. 

TE WITH EVENTUAL DEVOICING IT DEVELOPED TO 

LR •.UKl^ 

TE WITH DEVOICING THE LOC PLUR BECAME 

LR «WKAX%« 

TE ON THE OTHER HAND, THE PRE-FALL GEN PLUR IS 

LR ^nCK\» 

LE WHICH GIVES POST-FALL «/lOCK%^, 

TE A PAJWDIGM WITH CHANGING STEMS WOULD NOT DO, SO 

THE STEM OF THE ACC SING WAS GENERALIZED FOR THE WHOLE 
PARADIGM. 

LIKEWISE, THE PLACE NAME CMO/tbHbCK^ SHOULD HAVE GIVEN 
LR «CMO/!HECK^_ 

TE BUT IT TOOK ITS STEM FROM THE OBLIOUE CASE -FORMS, I.E., 

THE DAT SING WAS CMO/tbHbCKOy WHICH GAVE 
LR .CMO/IEHCKOy« 

TE WHICH SERVED AS THE MODEL FOR THE EVENTUAL NOM StNG, I.E., 

LR ^CMO/!EHCK^« 
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BEST COPY miAiLE 



RST 

TC *GIVEN THAT MRUS flEPWATb IS F ROr ORUS flbPWATt^ AND 
6/IOxA FROM Bfl-VXA > Wt CAN CONCLUDE THAT JtRS 
IN SO-CALLCD 'T^PT ' GROUPS WERE 
A, ALWAyS STRONG 
Et COULD 9E STRONG OR WEAK 
SR A 

LE THUS, WHILE TW^ GIVES »TOPr^^, 
TE THE GEN SING DEVELOPS PROPERty TO 

LR ^TOPPA. 

TE AS OPPOSED TO THE GEM SING OF C^H^ WHICH GIVES 

LR ^CHA^ 

TE THUS, THE JER IN 'JER PLUS LIQUID' OR VICE-VERSA IS STRONG 

AS OPPOSED TO ClHli, CIHA WHERE THE JER IS WEAK IN THE 6EN, 
GIVE THE POST -FALL FORM OF THE FOLLOWING 

LR T^PrOBATM .TOPrOBATM^ 

LR ^bPB^ J1EPB%« 

LR BbPX^ «8EPX%« 

LR C/1b3A «C/IE3A« 

LR B%/JK% .BO/IK^^ 

LR B%/IKA .BO/!KA« 



• 



RST 

TE THE FALL OF JERS HAD SEVERAL MAJOR, LONG -REACHING 
EFFECTS ON THE HiSTORy OF THE LANGUAGE. 
PRC-FALL fi^% CONSISTS OF HOW MANy SytLABLES? 
S R -2 

TE ITS POST-FALL FORM HAS HOW MANy SyLLABLES? 

SR I 

TE "that SyLLABLE IS OPEN OR CLOSED, 0 OR U? 
SR W 

TE ASSUMING THAT THE FALL DID NOT ALTER THE PITCH 

OF THE C'S, THEN A HAS HIGH OR LOW PITCH, 
H OR m 

SR H 

TE " C HAS HIGH OR LOW PITCH, M OR A7 

SR -/L 

TE THUS, POST-FALL niC\ 

A, CONFORMS TO 

E, VIOLATES 

SyLLABIC SyNHARMONiSM 
SR £». 

TE POST-FALL /»EC^ CONSISTS OF ONE 

A, OPEN 

E, aOSED SyLLABLE 
SR £«. 

TE "the law of open SyLLABLES AND SyLLABlC SyNHARMONISM CEASE 
TO BE ACTIVE WITH THE FALL OF THE JERS IN ORUS, I.E., 
By THE END OF THE 
A, XIII C. 
E, XIV C. 

SR 
RST 

TE THUS, XIV-CENT ORUS PHONOLOGy IS RADICALLy DIFFERENT FROM 

THAT OF THE XTH CENT AND STRIKlNCLy SIMILAR TO THAT OF 
MRUS, SINCE AMONG OTHER THINGS, PHONETIC SHARPENING 
BECAME PHONEMIC. 
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tiCG 76S 

TC IN XITH CCMT ORUS AMD OCS THE DUAL WAS ALREAOX STARTING TO 

WEAKEN, SPORADIC MISTAKES BEGIN TO APPEAR IN THE PRONOIW, 
OTHER 0^^t FORMS WERE WRITTEN PROPERLX AT THAT T!ME, X 
E.G., B\I HESECbHAIA M/lOSm IECTA* \ 
WHERE THERE I? A MISTAKE IN THE WORD 

LR «B^I« 

TE WHICH SHOULD BE 

LR •BA^ 

TE AS THE USAGE OF THE DUAL BECAME MORE RESTRICTED 

ITS FUNCTION WAS PREEMPTED BY THE 
A, SING 
E, PLUR 

SR 

Tf WHILE THE DUAL IS ACTIVE, THE MAJOR DlSTINCTIOWS WITHIN 
THE CATEGORy OF NUMBER ARE THREE-FOLD 'OWE , ^WO , 
'MORE THAN TWO\ WHICH, WITH THE LOSS OF THE DUAL. Wia 
BECOME 

A, '0»E% 'MORE THAN ONE 
E, 'ONE% 'ALL* 
SR ..A 

TE SING-PLUR. 

CERTAIN NOUNS, BY VIRTUE OF THEIR MEANING, TEND TO OCCUR 

MORE OFTEN IN ONE NUMBER THAN OTHERS, 

OF THE FOLLOWING FORMS, WHICH IS MOST HKELY TO OCCUR 

IN DISCOURSE? 
A, SING POr% 'HORN', OF AN ANIMAL 

E, DUAL POrA 

0, PLUR P03H 
SR E 

TE BECAUSE THE HORNS OF AN ANIMAL TEND TO OOME IN PAIRS, 
S»ME QUESTION 

A, HE 60 'HliAViSN' 
E, HEBECt 
0, HE6ECA 
SR -A. 

TE SAME QUESTION 

A, OBbWA •SHEEP' 

E, OBbMM 

0, OBbUS 
SR -0« 

TE IN GENERAL THE DUAL WILL HAVE OCCURRED MOST COMMONLy 
WITH PAIRED OBJECTS. AS IT WEAKENS, WE CAN EXPECT 
IT TO BE USED LESS AND LESS IN GENERAL AND LESS 
AND LESS CORRECTLy WITH 
A^ HE50, OBbU 

E, ?or\ 

SR A 

TE Thus, the form of 'horn', 'EyE', 'shoulder*, 

ETC., most FREOUENTLy ASSOCIATED WITH THE CONCEPT MORE THAN 
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ONE' BECOMES 

A, THE DUAL 
E, THE PtUR 
SR -A. 
RST • 

TE AS THE DUAL IS TAKEN OVER SEMANTXCALLy BV THE PLUR» 

THE GRAMMATICAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN DUAL AND PLUR BECOMES 
BLURRED. SINCE THEX BOTH DESIGNATE 'MORE THAN ONE , AND 
WITH PAIRED OBJECTS BECOMES OBLITERATED. THIS CAN LEAD TO 
A, REINSTITUTION OF THE DUAL NUMBER 
E> USE OF THE DUAL FOR THE PLUR WITH PAIRED OBJECTS 

TE June IMG FROM MRUS r/IA3A % POP A', ET AL. , THE DUAL ENDING 
THAT SPREAD IS THE MASC 
A» NOM-ACC 
E, 6EN-L0C 
0^ DAT -INST 
SR -jA 

TE NOTE, THAT THIS IS NOT THE CASE IN ALL SLAVIC LNGS, IN 
SERBO-CROATIAN THE DAT-INST ENDING SPREAD. 

RST 

TE THE SPREAD OF THE MASC DUAL N-A ENDING WAS REINFORCED BX THE 
FOLLOWI N6 

IN THE HARD FEM'S THE GEN SING WAS IN 
LR -31- 

TE THE NOM PLUR WAS 

LR * "VI 

TE HOWEVER, THERE WAS A DIFFERENCE IN THESE ENDINGS WITH 

WORDS LIKE BOfiA, «EHA. 
A, STRESS 

I, PHONETIC SHAFPENIN6 

SR mA 

TE IN^THE SOFT FEM'S THE GEN SING WAS 

LR 

TE THE NOM PLUR WAS 

LR 

TE HOWEVER, WITH WORDS SUCH AS SEM/JIA THERE WAS, A6AlN» 

A DIFFERENCE IN STRESS. 
IN THE 2-FOLD HARD MEUT^S THE GEN SING WAS IN 
LR ""—A 

TE THE'nOM PLUR was 

LR --A- 

TE THE SOFT NEUT'S HAD GEN SING, NOM PLUR 

TE BUT^fN WORDS SUCH AS CE/tO, HO/JE , ET AL. THERE WAS 

A DIFFERENCE IN STRESS, CE/IA', CE '/IA. RO'^A, no/!lA . 
T ORF, THE SAME IS TRUE OF HARD MASC S 

SR 

TE THUS GEN SING AND NOM PLUR ARE THE SAME EXCEPT FOR STRESS 
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WITH CERTAIN FE« AWO NEUT NOUNS» BUT MOT FOR WRli MASC 'S 
BECAUSE HARD HASC GEN SING IS IN 
LR * A 

TC BlfT^THE NOM PLUR IS IN 

LR 

TE HOWEVER, THE NOM-ACC DUAL ENDING OF HARD MASC S IS A 

STRESSED 
LR •«,A 

T£ THUS, IF THAT SAME NOUN HAD AN UNSTRESSED GEN SING 

ENDING, THE SPREAD OF THE N-A DUAL WOULD CAUSE IT TO CORRESPOND 
TO THE ENDING-STRESS SHIFT OF THE OTHER DCCL-iyPES, I.E., 
GEN SING AND NOH PLUR DIFFER ONLY IN 
A STRESS 
E, HARD VERSUS SHARPED FINAL C 

SR -=A 

TE THUS, OLD DUAL N-A STRESSED A SPREAD TO NON-PAlRED OBJECTS, 

LIKE rOPOn, ftUT ONLX WHERE THE GEN SING IS UNSTRESSED 

NOTE, EXCEPTIONS ARE RARE, EeG. 

A, PyKABA 

E, r/tA3A 
SR -A- 
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CO^^ Lectures 



APPENDIX IV 



These four questions pertain to vour ovm interest and ^^V^^^ 
participation in the course' ; (Make no response 

^ if you feel the 

question is 
Inappropriate) 

I. Did you enjoy this course? 

(I) Much more than (2) More than (3) Average (4) Less than ^ ^ 
average average average 



2, Was the course presented at the appropriate intellectual level 
for you? 

(I) Too difficult (2) Appropriate (3) Too easy 



4. Do you feel thai tht- in.iteria' presented was worth learning? 
(1) Definitely (2) Yi-a (3) Maybe (4) No 

Hate the lecLutt on the fonowlnfi: 

i. Wre clear and well organised: 

(V, Outstanding U> Good (3) Fair <4) Poor 

t. Wvre InLellectually stimulating: 

(!' Outstanding (2) Good <3) Fair (4) Poor 

/. i-omparison '.ith aJl other lecturers i-ou have had at Stanford, how 
would you rate this lecturer? 

(I) Outstanding (2) Hood (3) Fair C4) Poor 

Rate the course assignment's' (Papers^ prob lem-sets ^ readings) 

8. Were they valuable in their own right? 

(l) Outstanding (2> Good (3) Fair l4) Poor 

9. Were chey well integrated with the lectures? 

<1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 
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Please identify:_ 



Course Department and Nuniber 
Sehuobach 



Instructor's Name 
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( 2 ) 



3. How hard did you work in this course? ^ ^ 

(I) Extremely hard (2) Hard U) Average <4) Not very hard „ \ 



(I > 



(3 > 



(2 ) 



(2 ) 



(1 ) 



( 1) 



Lectures v^S^ 

These four Questions pertain to your own Interest and ^ ^ Answer 

parttcipatlon in the^ course ; ^ (Make no response 

if you feel the 
question is 
^ Inappropriate) 

1. Did you enjoy this course? 

(I) Much tnoro than <2) More than (3) Average <4) Uss than ^ 

average average average ^ 



2* Was the course presented at the appropriate intellectual level 
for you? 

(1) Too difficult (2) Appropriate (3) Too easy 

3. How hard did you work in this course? 

(I) Extremely hard (2> Hard (3> Av#^rage (4) Not very hard 

4» Do you feel that the material presented was worth learning? 
(I) Definitely (2> Yt>s (3) Maybe (4) No 

Rate the lectures on the followin^a ;: 

5* Were clear and well organized: 

(I) Outstanding {2) Cood (3) Fair (4) Poor 

6. Were intellectually stimulating: 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

7. In comparison with ail other lecturers you have had at Stanford* how 
would you rate this lecturer? 

(1) Outstanding (2> Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

Rate the course assignments: (Papers, problem-sets^ readings ) 

8. Were they valuable in their own right? 

(1> Outstanding (2) Good (3> Fair (4) Poor 

9. Were they well Integrated with the lectures? 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3> Fair (4) Poor 



Please identify: \SI^^UU' 



Course Department and Number 



Instructor's Mame 



(v3> 



> 



( ot) 
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^^S£BESi COPY AVAIIA8U 

TheSQ four Questions pertain to vour ow n Interest and £n?:i'i::£ 
nartleioation in the course ! if yortV-'^rC' 

question ic 
inappropriate) 

1. Did >ou enjoy this course? 

(I) >hich more than (2) More than (3) Average (4) Less than ^ 

average average average — 

2, Was the course presented at the appropriate intellectual level 

fpr you? /fC^Uvyt^'^ ^ I ^ 
(1) Too difficult (2) Appropriate <3) Too easy ^ ' 



K.jte Ihc lectures on the tol lowing: 

s. Were clear and well organized: 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

•>. W<re intellectually stimulating: 

il) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

7. In comparison with all other lecturers you have had at Stanford, how 
,ould you rate this lecturer? 

(1) Ottt standing <2> Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

Rate the course assignments; (Papers. problem«8sts> readings) 

8. Were they valuable in their own right? 

(1) outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

9. Were they well integrated with the lectures? 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor Ut'-^^^ ^ti , 



Please identify:. 



Course Department and Nimiber 



3. How hard did you work in this course'; ^ / 

.'l> Extremely hard (2) Hard v3) Average (4) Not very hard 



Do you feel that the material presented was worth learning? ^ 
(1) Definitely (2) i^es (3> Maybe (4) Nc 



( e-) 



( ) 



Instructor's 



Name 
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Lectures ^ 

These four questions portaln to your own interest and Answer 
participation in the course : (Make no response 

If you feel the 
question Is 
Inappropriate) 

1. Did you enjoy this course? 

{1> Much more than (2) More than (3) Average (4) Less than ( 4 ) 
average average average ^ 

2. Was the course prost-nted at the appropriate Intellectual level 
for you? 

(1) Too difficult (2) Appropriate (3) Too easy 

3. How hard did you work in this course? 
(1> Extrcraety hard (2) Hard (3> Average (4) Not very hard 

4* Do you feel that the material presented was worth learning? 
(I) Definitely (2> Yes (3) Maybe (4> No 

Rate the lectures o n,^ the following; 

5. Were clear and well organiz^ed: 
(I) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

6. Were intellectually stimulating: 
(I) Outstanding (2> Good (3) Fail (4) Poor 

7. In comparison with all other lecturers you have had at Stanford, how 
would you rate this lecturer? 

(I) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

Rate the course assignments: (Papers, probletn-sets > readings ) 

S. Were they valuable in their own right? 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

9. Were they well integrated with the lectures? 

(I) Outstanding (2> Good (3) Fall <4) Poor 



< I ) 
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Those four quQStlons pertain to von r o\jn interest and i^^yi^C 
part icipation in the course ; * (Make no response 

^ ^ ' if you feel the 

quf^stion 
Inappropriate) 

U Did you enjoy this course? 

(I) Much more than (2> ttore than (3) Average (4) Less than 

average average average .^...^-.p,^ 



2. Was the course presented at the appropriate intellectual level 
for you? 

(1) Too difficult (2) Appropriate (3) Too easy 



4* Do you feel that the material presented was worth learning? 
(1) Definitely (2) Yes (3) Maybe (4) No 

Rate the lectures on the following: 

5. Were clear and well organlssed: 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4> Poor 

6. Were intellectually stimulating: 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

7. In comparison with ail other lecturers you have had at Stanford, how 
would you rate this lecturer? 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

Rate the course assignments: (Papers > problem-sets, readings) 

8. Were they valuable in their own right? 

(1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4) Poor 

9* Were they well integrated with the lectures? 

<1) Outstanding (2) Good (3) Fair (4> Poor 
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3. How hard did you work in this course? ^ ^ 

(I) Extremely hard (2) Hard (3> Average (4) Not very hard ^ 



<3> 



(1.) 



(3> 



APPENDIX V 



Pinal EKamlnation 



1, 72 hour: 

Briefly deacribo Henaiug And©rsott»s theory of tho acquisition of 
languas® generation froro another* 



II, (choico of oao) Material from Levin > Vz hour: 

1. Skotch the relationship of tjxo "j^eaoDOii" ai>d/cr « KaimeaapCKH^ 
jaL3BK» to Church Slavonic during the Muscovito porlod» Give 
tho historical roasons for the nature of fchoir intoraction. 

Z» Vha,t argrumonts does Lsavin brinfe* forth a^^ainjt tho notion that 

thd Russian literary languago i» hiatorically, natively Russian? 

3, Disouao tho typoo and dogi-ces of aaaimilatioa of the various 
typoo of Old ChrucU Slavouistno by tho I>ussians in tho ICievan 
period. Give e:;arayle8. 



III. Answer two of the following, V2 hour s^c^* 

1, Discuss tho na^wr^i of the intoractio-:> tho o-, Jo- and 
i-et©a»s. \mnt major phono lo/sicc»i and morphological events 
and/ox* proceaoes played a volo in thoir i n fceraction? 

a. What ia the rol&tionship oi motathesis aiid i>loophony to the 
principle of "rising sonority"? Givo exa«.plto». 

3. What eauaed tho palcitaliaation of -soti.ooxaantu, and how did it 
becomo phonemic in East Sle-.vic? 

Sketch the ntajor phonolosieal and morrphu logical differences 
between OCS and "oid Russian, 

5 Indicate those fornie in th© follot.'in;j p^sssace which are 

historically (in form, if not fact) Old Church Slavonisms. 
Comment on tho mixruro of nativo 15ast Slavic forms with the 
latter. Identify tho paseago accordinf; to epoch* genre, and 
style. 

il tumttvf M«>jH' '■(>«>■■"»»»: 
KttK fs nartn.vmiA ttt».Ta»M. 
r>iT>UJwM 6ypiM»ii H«»pp,u»f«» 

Hail fl JKMa-i Tor^a c «o.iit;iMn 
HcMttyTLrn mimmx itw vfTaMii! 
* Hot. Hi!Kar,\a qi«'.t'» nw-tKiix .iMt-ii 

Kiinnuicii M,Ta.iorTii myp'A 
fl m KfXM r TaKitM M>"ir»n.PM 
.lofsiiars )«Ta M.ia.twx Ap««,T. 
Il.TH po3M n.iaMcnKMX .lOnHT, 

It 'k IIP|>riI. IICMHWI- TOM.lt'lll.«>M: 

\l"T, n"KorAa nopun crparTpii 
TaK ne TPp3{i.t .tymw HoviW 
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IV* (One hour) Translate the following passage* Identify it as to 
period and genre. Comment on the underlined forms* ^ 

U CI! >Ko npc- 

aKU KpoiiiiHM. in*cxo;ut»Ui c ticMi«|m uo :«a\o;i!v co;nu*«iirlvvii». tt Uju*- 
ycoGttm^ Miiorw It iiaiiiecTtine muaiiwxi* "a l*yii*cuy>o .uvm.ih), ck Tki 

ni>.i(>K(»uia |iMo<Ktouo nu uvuoxU, itoikp no :u>po»axoMi» ' ;m> fte*u*{ia» 
ft HaKM fim»pnHiia n n may; r.HinrTU Ho ewniu: na aiilUL«'^*y c|>a«Mii« 

* a body of water 
1 to watch 



2 members, characters 



nsr cow mifSM 
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